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Experiments finally showed that, in the main, the Cavendish was
right.

At the Cavendish dinner Rutherford referred to J. J. as " a star of
the first magnitude, a central sun which does not shrink with age, but
draws on some unknown source of energy".

Of Rutherford's own work at the Cavendish Bohr wrote:

Oftener than once it has been the unique power of Rutherford that has
called forth a revolution in science by inducing him to throw himself
with his unique energy into the study of a phenomenon, the importance
of which would probably escape other investigators on account of the
smallness and apparently spurious character of the effect. The confidence
in his judgment and our admiration for his powerful personality was
the basis of the inspiration felt by all in his laboratory and made us all
try our best to deserve the kind and untiring interest he took in the
work of everyone. However modest the result might be, an approving
word from him was the greatest encouragement for which any of us
could wish.

I remember on a visit to Manchester during the Armistice hearing
Rutherford speak with great pleasure and emotion about the prospect
of his going to Cambridge but expressing at the same time a fear
that the many duties connected with this central position in the world
of British physics would not leave btrn those opportunities for scientific
research which he had understood so well how to utilise at Manchester.

As everybody knows, the sequel has shown that this fear was un-
founded. The powers of Rutherford have never manifested themselves
more strikingly than in his leadership of the Cavendish Laboratory, the
glorious traditions of which he has upheld in every way. Surrounded
by a crowd of enthusiastic young men, working under his guidance
and inspiration, and followed by great expectation of scientists all
over the world, he is in the middle of a vigorous campaign to deprive
the atoms of their secrets by all the means at the disposal of modern

science.1

In February 1927, Rutherford gave the twelfth Guthrie Lecture to the
Physical Society in the Imperial College of Science. This lecture is of
1 Nature, 18 Dec, 1926.